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Synopses of 3mportant articles. 



The Historical Christ and Modern Christianity. By Rev. Prof. 
A. B. Bruce, D.D., in The Thinker, January 1893. 
Two countercries are audible in the religious world at the present time : 
one is, "back to Christ ; " the other, "Christ as we find him in our immediate 
environment." Of the latter class, those who would make " Christianity inde- 
pendent of history," there are three types : the philosophical, the ecclesias- 
tical, and the pietistic. They all stand in need of supplementing and 
rectification by a full, wholesome knowledge of the historic Jesus. The late 
Prof. Green of Oxford is the prominent representative of the philosophical 
type. The ideas on which he laid stress are valuable ; they are truly, if not 
exclusively, Christian ; and they may greatly help men to live good and noble 
lives. But I think a man who holds these views would be a far better Chris- 
tian if he did not treat the evangelic history as a superfluous scaffolding after 
he had by its means built up his system of philosophic ideas. The ecclesi- 
astical type adheres to the church, its institutions and means of grace, as for 
all practical purposes the sole and sufficient channel through which indi- 
vidual believers attain to Christian faith and life. The church gives us a 
Christ that is divine, but asserts in a faint, hesitating way that he was also 
human. But a merely divine Christ cannot do much for us. The moral 
virtue, as well as the truth, lies in the confession that God is immanent in the 
well - known and well - beloved man Jesus. There is the ever - present danger, 
too, that in the Christian church Rabbinism may re -invade the kingdom of 
heaven. The pietistic type tends toward intense, exaggerated subjectivity. 
The Christ which such a one craves to dwell in his heart and reign over him, 
is merely a projection of his undisciplined conscience, which shares and sanc- 
tions its errors, prejudices, scruples, and fanaticisms, instead of an objective 
Christ coming in from without, from the gospel history, to rectify, enlighten, 
and liberalize the conscience. The historic Christ cannot be superseded by 
philosophy, by the church, or by Christian experience. The urgent duty of 
the hour is rather to make the story of the earthly Jesus our religious vade 



Prof. Bruce is right. Christianity is neither a philosophic nor an intuitive religion, 
but a religion essentially historic. It was introduced and established at a definite 
historical time and place, by a definite, historical individual — Jesus of Nazareth. 
We have writings which purport to give an authentic account of his person, teaching 
and work. The first question, then, is one of history. This cannot be set aside or 
ignored. Are these records trustworthy or are they not ? If they are not, we have 
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no Christianity, or have no right to have such ; nothing remains but a theistic re- 
ligion. If they are, then the historic Christ is the ultimate authority in every essential 
element of Christianity. To gain an intimate, realized knowledge of his person, 
teaching and work becomes the first and supreme duty of everyone, especially of him 
who would assume to be a leader in religious thought or practice. History takes 
precedence over speculation, and over religious intuition, as regards matters which 
have been divinely revealed in history. It is the firm conviction of many that the 
greatest light and inspiration for individual and organic religious life is to be found 
in personal contact and intimacy with Jesus Christ and his disciples, as they are set 
before us in the New Testament writings. C. W. V. 

The Expediency of Christ's Departure. By Rev. George Matheson, 

in The Thinker, January 1893. 

Luke xxvi. 29 and John xvi. 7-1 1 may be put together, not as being 
historically connected, but as presenting two sides of a great prob- 
lem, its difficulty and its solution. The disciples wanted an outward 
guide, a visible companion, but Christ tells them that his departure is 
expedient for them. He is not here insisting on the necessity of his death, or 
of his ascension. It is not the manner of his departure, but the fact of it. 
The thesis of the passage from John is the need of invisibility to perfect com- 
munion with Christ. There are three aspects in which the reign of the invisi- 
ble spirit will aid the communion of his disciples. We should have said that 
the visible Christ would best convict of sin, of righteousness and of judgment. 
Not so Christ. To take the statements one by one : He shall convict the 
world of sin ; i. e., that sin consists, not in the thing we do, but in the ideal 
we believe in. As long as right and wrong are matters of positive law, they 
are held to lie in the commission of positive acts. But when the visible tribunal 
is withdrawn, and man is thrown back on the instincts of his spiritual life, he 
can no longer label acts as good and bad. What is good to-day may be bad 
to-morrow. It becomes a question of motives, not of outward actions. The 
tendency of all visible tribunals is to emphasize the outward act. It was so 
in the law of Moses. The man under the Old Testament thought not so much 
of sin as of sins. The outward standard must be removed, the legal tribunal 
veiled, and man forced to the ideal standard within himself. And this could 
only be done as Christ withdrew from visible presence. 

The inward adviser shall convince the world of righteousness, " because I 
go to my Father and ye see me no more." The relation of Christ to his dis- 
ciples had been that of a master, and all their service had been performed 
under his own eyes. The only real test of fidelity could be in the withdrawal 
of his presence, and in thus leaving their service to the integrity of their own 
consciences. The submission to the authority of an invisible spirit will prove 
to all men that there is an intrinsic majesty in moral truth. Historically it 
has done so. The greatest testimony to the power of holiness is its continu- 
ance in the absence of any outward tribunal. 
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The adviser shall convince the world of " judgment, because the prince of 
this world is judged." Man is driven into the recesses of his spiritual life, 
and sin is now first judged in its citadel. Before, it had only been judged in 
its outworks. The judgment had been that of immediate penalty. But the 
true judgment of conscience is only seen when sin does not involve calamity. 
If, when place and power seem to belong to wrong, and holiness to bring no 
worldly good, there comes into the mind of one a sense of moral pain, a judg- 
ment of right, then the judgment of God is proved to be a real thing. But 
these advantages bring pain and sorrow. Yes, but pain is a revelation. It 
reveals life in the organism which suffers it. It looks forward to joy. Only in 
the sharp pain of coming face to face with his inward ideals, could man be 
lifted to a higher life. It was expedient for him that Christ should go away. 



The article is clear and striking. The idea which underlies it is one which needs 
emphasis in our Christian thought. It is that the Holy Spirit is no charm or talisman, 
acting without law or reason, causeless in the moral world. That is not what the sym- 
bol of the wind as applied to the Spirit means. But is the connection which is made 
in this passage correct? We think that the expediency of Christ's departure has refer- 
ence to the coming of the Spirit, and not to his work after he has come. The connec- 
tion between the first and the last parts of the passage does not seem to be so close as 
is here made. I. F. W. 



